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Opposite to the shores of Attica, and at a distance of 
about four miles, rises the island of JSgina, with singular 
beauty, from the azure waves of the Salome gulf. The 
island is about two thousand stadia in circumference. A 
fine variety of gentle hills and lovely valleys enhances the 
beauty of the island, and wherever the rocky soil admits of 
cultivation we find beautiful harvests of corn, beside a 
great abundance of valuable metals. The delicious pro- 
ductions for which J3giua was celebrated in the times of 
antiquity have not lost any of their flavor in the lapse of 
ages ; the -ffiginetan figs are as sweet, the olives as succu- 
lent, and the white hue of the cotton as dazzling now as in 
the days of yore. The fertility of the soil is as great 
now as it was in ancient times, when the mighty Dorians 
were the rulers of ^Jgina, dotting the Mediterranean sea 
with their sails, and vieing with Athens, not only in a 
spirit of enterprise and industry, but also in love of free- 
dom and military prowess ; this noble emulation prevailed 
until the island was doomed to succumb to its powerful 
rival. The prosperous era of the island, although it 
scarcely extended over one hundred years, from the middle 
of the sixth down to that of the fifth century B.C., was 
productive of brilliant results. The naval force of JEgina 
equalled in power that of Athens, and the successful issue 
of the battles of Artemesium and Salamis was chiefly due 
to the superior skill and gallantry of the JSginetan 
sailors. -£!gina became the great focus of activity. The 
rich booty taken from the Persians found its way thither, 
and increased the wealth of the thriving islanders. The 
first Grecian silver coins came from JSginetan mints. 
-<Eginetan enterprise founded new colonies, and established 
new factories in the most distant lands, aud brought indus- 
try and Art to the highest point of perfection. The area 
of the little island hardly extended to three German 
square miles, and yet it contained nearly one hundred 
thousand souls to every thousand souls of the present day, 
the population exceeding five hundred thousand, including 
the large number of slaves employed in the factories. 
Athens soon became as jealous of jEgina as Rome was of 
Carthage. Pericles remarked that the Piraeus, the eye of 
Athens, as he called it, was comparatively of little use 
to the Athenians, unless jEgina's prosperity could be 
destroyed. This actually came to pass. Hardly a genera- 
tion elapsed after the united efforts of the two islands had 
crushed the hostile hosts of Asia, when a bloody civil war 
broke out ; a great naval battle ensued which sealed the 
fate of the brave .fEgiuetaus. Seventy of their ships were 



captured, their capital was besieged and forced to surren- 
der, and the country and the people were conquered by the 
Athenians. After the lapse of another generation, the 
great .contest between Athens and Sparta, between the 
Ionian and Dorian sections of the country, came to » 
terrible climax in the Peloponnesian war; this was death 
to .<Egina, as the Athenians in their distrust of the loyalty 
of the subjugated Jjagmetans of Dorian origin, drove the 
entire population from the island, and caused Athenian set- 
tlers to take up their abode there. The jEginetan exiles 
betook themselves to the Dorian provinces of Peloponnesus, 
pitching their tents at Tbyrea, the chief town in Cynuriii,, 
situated on a bay of the gulf of Hermionis. But this new 
settlement fell also into the bands of the Athenians,: who 
destroyed it seven years afterward. Presently, however, 
we find the Athenians themselves overtaken by the 
remorseless laws of Nemesis, and it was probably at thai 
period that Lysander brought the J3ginetans back to the 
shores of their native island. But the prosperity of 
^Igina was gone ; the island passed successively into the 
hands of Ihe kings of Macedou aud Pergamus, of the 
iBtoliaus, and finally into the hands of the Romans. In 
the middle ages we find the island ruled by the dukes of. 
iEgina, and at a later period by Venetian governor?. 
Jacques Spon, the French traveller, on his visit to the site, 
of the brilliant ^Iginetan capital, in 1615, found nothing 
but a wretched village and the ruins of a castle. Yet, the 
pillars of the renowned temples, in the ruins of which, the, 
most authentic remains of the best iEginetan, works, 0/ 
Art were discovered one hundred and fifty years .lately 
gleamed, as it were, through the groves of the: forest 
girded mountain. For a considerable time this was sup? 
posed to be the Mount of Panhellenins, and the pillars 
were taken for the remains of the sanctuary of Jupiter 
Panhellenins, the only .iSginetan temple of which meutjxm 
is made by Pausanius. Subsequently, however, it became 
evident that Pausanins meant a mount Panhelienius, utr 
uated about the central part of the island, and on closer 
examination an elevation was discovered* and npon its sum- 
mit, which formed the highest point of the island, some 
ruins were found ; another elevation, whereon the pilliura 
of a second temple (which Pausanius omits to mention) 
were also discovered, and this is situated on the Athenian 
side, within a short distance of the shore. This temple is 
since known as the temple of Minerva. Its discovery 
affords a new evidence of the fact, that even as far down * 
as the times of Pausanius the architectural and sculptural 
wealth of Greece was much greater than this historian 
seemed to have been aware of. 

In 1811 a number of German and English archaeologists 
— Stackelberg, Broenstedt, Cockerell, Foster, Linckh, and 
Haller— made those discoveries which were destined to 
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throw so much new light npon the history of Grecian Art. 
The magnificent temple which in days of yore was dedi- 
cated by the children of JSgina to the daughter of Jupiter, 
has not yet entirely vanished from the earth. A noble 
temple, reared by the loye of religion and of Art, and 
beautified by the most exquisite specimens of the genius of 
the gifted and time-hallowed artists of JEgina, has not yet 
entirely crumbled to dust. Behold its pillars npon the 
soaring height of yonder mount 1 Linger before the beau- 
teous panorama which the summit of the mountain unfolds 
to the enraptured eye. The blue waters of the surging 
sea, the far-stretching land of Attica, from the Scironian 
rock to the promontory of Sunium, Athens with its 
Acropolis, the gulf of Saronicns, and a host of islands of 
the Archipelago — all these are visible from the summit of 
the mount, and the aspect fills the soul with wonder and 
delight. The remains of the pillars of the famous temple 
enhance the grandeur of the scene. Behold them still 
lifting up their heads upon yonder mount, supported by 
Strong walls, resting upon a spacious platform, braving the 
attacks of the elements and defying the ravages of time. 
The temple is one of the most ancient monuments that has 
come down to us of Dorian Art, having been erected at a 
period anterior to the Solonian era, and evidently at a time 
when architecture and sculptures still preserved the charac- 
teristics of ancient Grecian Art, exhibiting those peculiar 
traits which strike us so forcibly in the ruins that cover the 
ancient world from the banks of the Nile and the Euphra- 
tes to the shores of the Tiber and the coast of Sicily. 
When the exploring expedition of 1811 first discovered the 
ruins and set about their survey, the interior of the tem- 
ple and the road leading to it were covered with rubbish 
and blocks of stone, overgrown in a picturesque man- 
ner with luxuriant briers and copse wood. In the course 
of their excavation, and after the trees and bushes were 
removed, they found the remains of the sculptured groups 
which in former times served to ornament the eastern and 
western gables of the temple, and part of which were in a 
good state of preservation. The hereditary prince of 
Bavaria, afterward King Louis, purchased these precious 
remains for ten thousand Venetian zechins, aud thus pre- 
vented them from being carried to England. Wagner, the 
sculptor, was the negotiator in the transaction, and 
attended to the removal of the scnlptnre to Rome. Here 
Giuseppe Franzoni, an Italian, and Ludwig Kanfmann, a 
German artist, succeeded by dint of great skill and labor 
in putting together the mutilated fragments of the fifteen 
figures which now adorn the glyptotheca of Munich. Two 
of the figures ornamented one of the gables ; the second 
gable was equally equipped, but one of these figures is 
missing, while the other was found only in parts. It is 
estimated that the total number of figures upon the two 
gables amounted to thirty, of which thus far fifteen have 
been restored. 

One of the gable groups which adorned the western 
frontal or rear of the temple, is in an excellent state of 



preservation, excepting one figure, and the appearance of 
this can easily be conjectured from the fragments which 
have been found, and by comparison with the group of the 
front gable. The first-named group represents a scene 
from that most celebrated of all Grecian exploits, the 
Trojan war, in which the time-hallowed divinities, aud, as 
it were, the patron saints of the iEginetans, the .^Dacides, 
Achilles, Ajax sou of Telamon, and Neoptolemus, played 
the most conspicuous and glorious part. JEacus was the 
first tutelary deity of the .Eginetans, and was a son of 
Zeus and of JEgina, from whom the island derived its 
name. As the island bad then no inhabitants Zeus trans- 
formed ants into men or myrmidones, from the Greek 
myrmex (ant), the industrious habits of the people corres- 
ponding admirably with the laborious instincts of this 
insect. Hence the worship of _d3acus, for whose sake his 
father Zeus had called the population of -dilgina into exist- 
ence. Pindar, on the occasion of celebrating the exploits 
of ^ilginetan heroes at the Nemean and Isthmian games, 
paid glowing homage to JEacus and his distinguished 
progeny, a mighty race of men, such as Telamon, Peleus, 
Ajax, Achilles, and Pyrrhus, from whom the great Alex- 
ander himself felt proud to claim descent. It is no matter 
of surprise, therefore, to see the J3ginetans looking with 
reverential affection upon a temple dedicated to the favor- 
ite daughter of their tutelary deity, and putting into 
requisition the service of Art and religion for the purpose 
of clothing the temple with a national character, sug- 
gestive of the national genius and of the national religion. 
In doing so iEgina followed only a popular and hallowed 
custom in Greece from times immemorial. The scene 
represented is, " the battle of the Grecians and Trojans 
" over the body of Achilles," which was prevented from 
falling into the hands of the enemy by a descendant of 
iEacus, Ajax, the son of Telamon, who by his prowess 
checked the advancing hosts of the triumphant Trojans, 
thus saving Achilles' remains from desecration. Patroclus, 
another companion of Achilles, is occasionally mentioned 
in connection with the same exploit, but without the same 
amount of probability. The heroism displayed by Ajax in 
protecting the body of the slain Achilles was looked upon 
by the nations of antiquity as one of the most brilliant 
achievements of the ^iacides. The poet Pindar, in one of 
his odes, which breathes the same spirit as the sculpture on 
Miuerva's temple, refers to this particular deed, and extols 
the fame'of JSgina and the glory of the JUaeides. This 
homage was far more due to Ajax than to Odysseus 
(Ulysses) to whom it was subsequently paid. Pindar's 
allusion, in the eighth Nemean Ode, runs as follows in the 
German version : 

" Als hart sie bedrangte der Earapf 

In des Schlaclitspeers mordabwehrender Macht, 
Da Acliillens sterbeml sank." 

The sculptured group intended to commemorate the 
tragic scene, is executed with great chasteness, skill, and ' 
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beauty. la the centre of the gable, and consequently in 
the most elevated position, we find Minerva ; on her right 
are the Grecian warriors, crowding around the body of 
Achilles, who is in the immediate vicinity of the goddess ; 
on her left are the Trojan foes, about to seize the remains 
of the fallen hero. Most of the figures are drawn below 
the average of ordinary stature, with the exception of 
Minerva, who exceeds it ; the moderate height of the tem- 
ple evidently suggested the moderate size of most of the 
figures, the temple having been smaller than the principal 
Doric temple of Psestum, and, in fact, not superior in 
height to any of our average city mansions. Minerva is 
represented in full armor, with a long robe descending over 
• the feet and disposed in artistic folds. The helmet sits 
closely upon the head, and has not the vaulted form which 
we find in subsequent Minerva helmets. At Florence a 
Minerva head is to be found which has the same species of 
helmet as that of the JSginetan temple, and, indeed, even 
before this was discovered the Florence Minerva was gene- 
rally attributed to JUginetan artists. The JGgis which 
covers the breast of Minerva, appears here in its original 
form of a smooth and even skin or mail, without the scales 
or serpentine borders. She is represented with the shield 
on her left arm and the spear in her right hand, with a for- 
ward bending position from head to the knees, while from 
thence downward the posture is in profile. This change of 
the attitude takes one altogether by surprise, and, as Mr. 
Wagner, remarks, it is rather difficult to conjecture the 
motive which may have induced the sculptor to introduce 
it. Yet I have noticed the same peculiarity in some figures 
of the Selinuntian bassi-relievi, at Palermo, and in a Nine- 
veh bas-relief, at the Louvre. The idea comes from the 
Orient, and the Egyptian sculptor adopted it with singu- 
lar naivete, in order to impart to a bas-relief the character 
of a statue. Minerva's countenance is emotionless, as were 
most statues of those days, being totally barren of expres- 
sion, and evidently designed only to serve as a religious 
symbol, that was supposed to be invisible to the warriors. 

Achilles or Patroclus is on the right of Minerva, who 
looks upon him with head slightly turned, while her arms 
are hardly lifted. The fallen hero is represented as dan- 
gerously wounded and dying, supporting himself with his 
right hand, while his left slightly raises up the shield. The 
attitude and the play of the muscles are instinct with 
reality. The head, which seems to give way gently under 
the pressure of the massive helm, forcibly reminds one of 
Homer's beautiful description of this scene in the eighth 
book of the Iliad. This figure of Achilles is in excellent 
condition. With the exception * of the head, fingers, and 
toes, which required restoration, there is no appearance of 
decay, and allowances made for the severe effect of damp- 
ness upon some parts of the right breast and shoulder, the 
whole statue looks as beautiful as if it had just come fresh 
from the studio of the artist. Not only is the state of pre- 
servation so unobjectionable, but equally admirable is the 
workmanship of the sculpture, which, indeed, is esteemed 



by an accomplished artist, like Wagner, to be upon a level 
with the works of the Periclean era. On looking at the 
position of Minerva, we are at once struck with a vacancy 
on her left hand, which is accounted for by a missing 
figure of a young Trojan warrior, who was in the act of 
seizing Achilles by the feet, and thus dragging him to the 
Trojan camp. He was in a stooping position,, and as 
Achilles was prostrated on the ground, it is evident that 
the sculptor in assigning to the two figures nearest to 
Minerva this peculiar position, had a wise end in view* 
namely, to bring the goddess in prominent relief by keep- 
ing the neighboring figures, as it were, in the background. 
A good result is thus accomplished, and Minerva appears 
much more imposing and much taller than she actually is. 
On both sides of the goddess the warriors appear four 
abreast, the group representing with great accuracy the 
attack of the Trojans and the defence of the Grecian war- 
riors. Next we sec a warrior advancing from the ranks of 
the hostile armies, armed with helm and shield, and putting 
himself in a fighting attitude by brandishing a spear in his 
right hand. Bach of the two warriors is respectively, 
attended by an archer, who kneels behind him, the Trojan 
Paris darting his arrow, and the Grecian Teucer bending 
his bow. Paris is represented, according to Homer's descrip- 
tion, as the handsome, polished, but deceitful lover of 
Helena, with Phrygian cap, and Oriental close-fitting 
armor. Next to the two archers two spear-bearers are. 
kneeling, the Trojan lifting up his spear, while the Grecian 
spear-bearer holds his down, both, however, being ready to 
fight. Finally, we find on the extreme end of the triangn- 
lar gable, as victims of the battle, two warriors prostrated. 
by the wounds received, the Grecian drawing an arrow 
from his breast, while the Trojan covers with his hand his 
wound on the calf of the left leg. These two figures com- 
plete the group in a most logical and satisfactory manner. 
At the same time we find the arrangement of the sculpture 
in perfect harmony with that of the triangular gable, the 
utmost architectural symmetry being thus blended with 
a remarkable sculptural variety. 

The group of the second gable, of which only five 
figures have come down to us, seems to have been of a 
kindred character, representing, according to the general 
opinion of archaeologists, Hercules and Telamon fighting 
with the Trojan king, Laomedon, for the remains of Oicles, 
who was slain in battle while accompanying Hercules on 
this expedition against Troy. This gronp and its restora- 
tion have, fortunately, been described and drawn by Wag- 
ner, who, by his study of ancient Art, was well qualified 
for this work, while his professional attainments enabled 
him to grapple with equal success all its purely technical 
characteristics. This work of Wagner was "edited, with 
comments, by Schelling, and published in 1811. We find 
there the most important revelations in respect to iEgine- 
tan Art. In the technical spheres of Art the professional 
artist is the best judge, and we yield readily to Wagner's 
opinion on a subject which he seems to have understood so 
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well. Mr. Wagner speaks in the first instance of the 
fidelity to Nature of the naked portions of the figures, 
excepting the heads. This fidelity is, in his opinion, hardly 
or never to be found in the so-called Etrurian or ancient 
Grecian works, to which this sculpture bears the most 
striking resemblance. This remarkable loyalty to Nature, 
this unerring accuracy, is highly impressive. All the 
slightest shades and accidental phenomena of surface are 
reproduced with daguerreotypic faithfulness. The work, 
however,~is free from the remotest attempt at ideality. 
We do not see Nature idealized ; but, on the other hand, 
we do not see Nature unnaturalized. We do not find here 
that fatal want of vitality, expression, and character, 
which gives such a wood«n and emasculated appearance to 
so many ancient and modern works of Art. We find, on 
the contrary, a skillful, comprehensive, thoughtful repro- 
duction of the beauties of Nature, and they are blended 
with a thorough knowledge of the bones and the muscles, 
of the sinews, and other delicate parts of the human body. 
The result of this remarkable combination of a sense of 
the Beautiful, with an eye for science, is evidenced in the 
amazing naturalness of the work. This transcends all 
description, and Mr. Wagner repeatedly speaks of it as of 
something so supernatural " that one becomes almost 
11 afraid of touching the figures." 

The proportions of the statues are slender, the hips 
rather poorly developed, and the legs somewhat too long, 
but in other respects the figures are unobjectionable. The 
attitudes, although full of vitality and vigor, have a cer- 
tain stiffness, such as we find in the paintings of Giotto, 
Masaccio, Pinturicchio, Pietro Perugino, and other old 
Italian masters, in whose works we find the same features 
which characterize the .iEginetan sculptures, namely, a 
decided sense of the graceful and the Beautiful, but a per- 
ception that seems to struggle frequently in vain against 
the want of experience, and a clumsiness incidental to 
most maiden efforts of Art. The drapery, although 
arranged with much taste, and executed with amazing 
faithfulness, still preserves the same conventional character, 
such as we find in folds arranged and disposed with painful 
elaborateness. Mr. Wagner makes some comments upon 
the anatomical pecnliarities displayed in the chiselling of 
the knees and toes, which, however, are less relevant to 
our purpose. We will not dwell upon this point, but pass 
over to the important phenomena presented in the appear- 
ance of the heads, and the expression of the countenances 
of the statues. These exhibit a most startling contrast to 
. the other parts of the body. The latter are as free from 
conventionalities as Nature herself. They present a most 
wonderful fac-simile of Nature, and at the same time a 
subtle scientific knowledge of the human form, well calcu- 
lated to excite awe and admiration by the side of our 
modern conceptions of Art. The heads and the expression 
of the countenances, however, are wholly conventional, 
and present an appearance of petrification utterly incom- 
patible with the matchless elasticity of the other parts of 



the body, and evidently the offspring of a far different and 
much older school of Art. But especially do we miss in 
the heads and their expression the faintest trace of indivi- 
duality as well as of variety of character ; all seem to have 
been cast upon one and the same model. All the personages 
from Minerva down to the humblest soldier look like so 
many brothers and sisters. Every face, with the exception 
of the variety apparent in differences of sex and age, wear 
one and the same expression. All have the same strongly- 
protrnding and somewhat expanded eyes ; the same 
thickly-set lips, with sharp edges ; the same excessive full- 
ness of chin : the same absence of proportion in the size of 
features, the length of the lower part of the face, from the 
nose down to the chin, being altogether out of propor- ' 
tion with the smallness of the portion above the nose. 
The expressions of the countenances are, without one single 
exception, the same in all the figures. The warriors, whe- 
ther triumphant or vanquished, whether fighting or march- 
ing, whether wounded or dying, wear one and the same 
expression. No vestige of emotion of any kind, joyful or 
sorrowful, is to be detected ; all wear one and the same 
vapid and stupid smile, which seems like a sarcastic grjn, 
as if each and all of the heroes looked upon the whole 
pathos and excitement of the scene as a farce or a piece of 
foolery. 

How are we to account for this incongruity ? In endea- 
voring to explain it, we must bear in mind the nature of 
the development of Grecian Art. Prom the genius dis- 
played by the ancient masters in the general treatment of 
the human body, it is evident that the blemishes in ques- - 
tion did not arise from a want of knowledge. They are, 
we think, simply the results of local religion and political 
influences, which controlled and cramped the genius of the 
artist. They constrained him to become a bungler, when 
his geuins summoned him to become a disciple of Nature 
and humanity. The history of Art as well as of society 
reproduces over and over again the same baneful influences, 
the same fatal subserviency to the conventional prejudices 
of mankind, the same difficulty of eradicating sentiments 
from the popular heart, which have become naturalized 
there by time-hallowed stupidities. This well-meaning, 
but unreasonable devotion to old saws, customs, and tradi- 
tions belongs emphatically to smalt republics. This species 
of devotion could not even be banished from the heart of 
the comparatively elastic Attic race, and even after the 
close of the Persian war, in the times of Pericles and 
Phidias, it is apparent that the ancient traditions still lin- 
gered in the hearts of some of the old-fashioned Greeks. 
Then, as now, there were good old fogies who, crab-like, 
crawled back to the past, instead of grappling with the 
present and the future. The good souls could not forget 
the " good old times," which gave birth to the " warriors 
" of Marathon," and which were so eloquently pictured by 
Aristophanes in his play entitled, "The Clouds." We 
must not wonder, therefore, to find hoary traditions and 
sentiments asserting their sway iu a republic as microscopic 
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as the island of J3gina, where the population originated 
from the tenacious Doric stock, and adhered with the 
utmost fanaticism to the religious, social, and political 
idiosyncrasies of bygone generations. The same superstitious 
traits are reproduced in our days, when on representing cer- 
tain saints or holy persons supposed to possess supernatural 
powers, the artist is constrained to paint the color, and 
the whole necromantic paraphernalia just as one or the other 
happens to exist in the fancy of bis patron. In the same 
maniler we can account for the inconsistency which hovered 
about the Art of antiquity. The genius of the artists 
enabled them to be in every particular true to Nature, but 
in respect to the superstitions or sentimental prejudices of 
the people, its application became a matter of impossibility. 
Any innovation on the part of the artist upon the cus- 
tomary appearance of deities and heroes was immediately 
resented as an outrage upon patriotism, nay, as a desecra- 
tion of religion, and in those remote days Art was still in 
bondage under popular creeds and religions. This bondage, 
wherever it continues to exist, seals the doom of genius 
and Art. Art cannot be free as long as the soul of man is 
enslaved. To talk of freedom wherever such slavery exists 
is nothing but a glittering cant, and a most egregious 
absurdity. Heartless dogmas and verbose sentimentalities 
must be crushed out, or intellectual freedom and the soul's 
independence cannot thrive. The last strongholds of tra- 
dition and superstition must be crumbled into dust. Then, 
and then alone, will the genius of Art comprehend the full 
majesty of its mission ; then, and then alone, will a new 
source of inspiration be opened to Art, by appealing to 
the unsophisticated councils of Nature, and listening to 
the teachings which are unfolded in the realities that sur- 
round us, and with which Art must learn to grapple boldly 
and uncompromisingly. The truth of these assertions is 
evident from the Venus of Milo and the Apollo of Belve- 
dere, in heathen lands, as well as two thousand years after- 
wards in Raphael's Madonna di San Sisto, and Titian's 
Magdalene, in the regions of Christianity. 



Theee is not much satisfaction in contemplating the world 
with nothing left to the spontaneous activity of Nature; with 
every rood of land brought into cultivation which is capable 
of growing food for human beings; every flowery waste or 
natural pasture ploughed up, all quadrupeds or birds which are 
not domesticated for man's use, exterminated as his rivals for 
food, every hedgerow or superfluous tree rooted out, and 
scarcely a place left where a wild shrub or flower could grow 
without being eradicated as a weed in the name of improved 
agriculture. If the earth must lose that great portion of its 
pleasantness, which it owes to things that the unlimited 
increase of wealth and population would extirpate from it, for 
the mere purpose of enabling it to support a larger, but not a 
better or a happier population, I sincerely hope for the sake of 
posterity, that they will be content to be stationary, long 
before necessity compels them to it. — J. S. Mill. 

The noisy life of modern days is wholly incompatible with 
any true perception of natural beauty. — Rushin. 



IN MEMORIAM. 
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"We wept — bereft of her sweet looks, — 
Beside the mute, unconscious clay, 

Amid her precious flowers and books, 
As slowly waned the summer day ; 

Until the mystery of Death, 

She strove so oft to render clear, 

That lurked iu our suspended breath, 

From that dear form stole gently near, 

And wore a sympathetic guise, 

Since she within its shadow came,: — 

A destiny for hearts to prize, 
And lone humanity to claim. 

O noble heart! eager brain ! 

On Love and Knowledge all intent, 
How can we live, nor feel again 

The vitftl charm thy presence lent? 

They tell me I should weave a rhyme 
To consecrate those happy years, 

And rescue from destructive time 

The memories still fresh with tears : 

Bat ah, too near thine image lies 

For Art to catch its features'now, 

And vain the task to misty eyes, 

A nerveless frame and weary brow. 



"We grope to find the loyal hand 

Whose grasp bestowed such trustful calm, 
And in bewildered anguish stand, 

Dismayed to touch a frozen palm ; 

"We gaze to meet the cordial eye 

With blithe or earnest meaning fraught, 
Appalled ho longer to descry 

The glance responsive to our thought; 

And trembling list the voice to hear, 

Whose music cheered the march of life, 

Then falter at the silence drear, 

And shrink disheartened from the strife; 

We watcn for the Madonna smile, 

Wiiose patient love transfigured earth, 

And brooding self could soon beguile 
To kindly aims or artless mirth; 

And reason from its balance swerves 
To trace these pale and rigid lines, 

Where glowed thy cheek's soft rosy curves, 
And soulful lips' expressive signs ! 



The blood that mantled in that cheek 
Transmitted from chivalric veins, 

Stirred with compassion for the weak, 
And kindled at heroic gains. 
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